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ADEN. 28 Feb.—Yemen. The Governor received an Arab missio, 
headed by Abdul Khalil Hassuna, Secretary-General of the Amb 
League, and replied to objections expressed by the delegation concern. 
ing federation in the Protectorate. On the question of the Yemen the 
Governor said that an improvement in relations depended on th 
Yemen who had but to cease interference and to withdraw support from 
dissident elements. 


ARGENTINA. 22 Feb.—National Alliance of Liberation. Thre 
persons were injured when a group of about ten armed men, stated to be 
expelled members of the extreme right-wing National Alliance of 
Liberation, entered the organization’s building in Buenos Aire 
during a meeting and opened fire. Many arrests were made. 


AUSTRALIA. 18 Feb.—Imports. The Prime Minister announced 
relaxations in restrictions on non-dollar imports allowing a rise in 
imports of more than £A25 m. He said France, Italy, and Japan, all of 
whom bought more from Australia than Australia from them, would 
especially benefit from the relaxations, though Japan would still be sub- 
ject to more restrictive treatment than other non-dollar countries. 

Antarctic. Mr Casey, Minister for External Affairs, announced that 
an Australian station, named Mawson, had been set up on the Antarctic 
mainland. 

3 Mar.—International Bank Loan. It was announced that the 
International Bank had granted a loan of $54 m. to cover Australian 
imports of capital equipment until September, 1955. 


AUSTRIA. 18 Feb.—Berlin Four-Power Conference 4.v. 
Commenting on the outcome of the Berlin conference, Herr Raab, 
the Chancellor, said Austria was the victim of international power 
politics. Dr Scharf, the Socialist Vice-Chancellor, published a state- 
ment placing the blame for the Berlin failure squarely on the Russians. 
19 Feb.—The Socialist Party held a rally in Vienna to protest against 
the failure of the Berlin conference to conclude an Austrian treaty. 
23 Feb.—U.S.S.R. At a meeting presided over by Herr Helmer, 
Minister of the Interior, the provincial committee of the Socialist Party 
for Lower Austria, in the Russian Zone, passed a resolution strongly 
protesting against new attempts by the Russian occupying authorities 
to interfere in local Austrian affairs. 
Berlin Conference. The Cabinet unanimously approved the stand 
taken by Dr Figl, Foreign Minister, at the Berlin conference. 


BERLIN FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINIS- 
TERS. 18 Feb.—Austria. In a last effort to secure agreement, Dr Figl, 
Austrian Foreign Minister, proposed an amendment to the draft treaty 
providing that occupation forces should not be obliged to leave Austria 
until 30 June 1955. He also proposed another amendment, the effect of 
which would have been to leave the interpretation of the treaty and the 
assurance of its implementation to the Ambassadors of the four Powers 
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in Vienna. Mr Molotov refused to accept either of the amendments, 
and the three western Ministers, after pointing out that Dr Figl had 
gone very far at considerable cost to Austria to meet the Soviet view, 
recognized that Mr Molotov’s reaction made agreement impossible. 
They made clear that their acceptance of the five previously unagreed 
clauses of the treaty must now be regarded as withdrawn. 

Germany and European Security. Mr Dulles described Mr 
Molotov’s proposal of 17 February for four-Power inspection of the 
members and armaments of the German police forces as vague, and 
said that the forces in east Germany were only a part of the forces in the 
east. Mr Eden said the proposal required further study. On Mr Molot- 
ov’s proposal for all-German committees, he said the western High 
Commissioners would be instructed to make contact with the Soviet 
High Commissioner and to make firm proposals on various points in- 
cluding the easing of transport and frontier regulations between the 
east and west zones and between the sectors of Berlin. He pointed out 
that cultural and sport relations between east and west Germany were 
outside the four Powers’ competence. 

Mr Molotov proposed a resolution that the four Governments should 
continue their efforts to reach a German settlement, but the western 
Ministers saw no point in so general, and perhaps over-optimistic, a 
resolution. 

Final Speeches. In a final speech to the conference Mr Dulles 
emphasized the fundamental difference of view between east and west 
which had ‘resolved around the question of whether it was right, or 
indeed safe, to give men and nations a genuine freedom of choice’. He 
said the Soviet delegation had shown its fear of freedom in many ways, 
and also its determination to try to make certain that freedom could not 
be exercised in a way unfavourable to the Soviet Union. The discussions 
on European security had revealed the Soviet belief that its security 
depended on ‘such a huge preponderance of power that every other 
country will in fact be subject to its coercion’. It opposed any integra- 
tion of the west European countries, or any association with the United 
States which would create sufficient defensive strength to make west 
European countries feel they were masters in their own homes. The 
three western Ministers had found agreement on every aspect of their 
work and had thus exemplified a society of consent. Mr Dulles was 
confident however that the impasse would not be permanent, that if 
Soviet leaders could come to change their attitude towards freedom it 
would become possible to achieve a free and independent Austria and 
aunified Germany. 

Mr Molotov in his closing speech said that it had become clear at the 
conference ‘that a solution of the German problem was a matter above 
all for the Germans themselves’. He deplored the absence of German 
representatives and said that if his proposal to withdraw occupation 
troops had been accepted foreign pressure and interference in free 
German elections could have been avoided. He again attacked the 
European Defence Community, declaring that it presented a ‘special 
danger’ to Europe. 
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Berlin Four-Power Conference of Foreign Ministers (continued) 

Four-Power Communiqué. On the conclusion of the conference 
the four Foreign Ministers issued a communiqué recording their 
agreement: 

(a) To propose that a conference of representatives of the United 
States, France, United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., the Chinese People's 
Republic, South Korea, North Korea, and any other countries whos 
armed forces took part in the Korean war and who desired to attend 
should be held in Geneva on 26 April to discuss a Korean settlement; 
and that the problem of restoring peace in Indo-China should also be 
discussed at the conference to which representatives of the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., the Chinese 
People’s Republic and other interested States would be invited. (It 
was added that neither the invitation to, nor the holding of, such a 
conference would be deemed to imply diplomatic recognition in any 
case where it had not already been accorded.) 

(6) To hold subsequently an exchange of views between the four 
Governments to promote an agreement on disarmament, or at least a 
substantial reduction of armaments, as provided for in the U.N. 
resolution of 28 November 1953. 

19 Feb.—Western Powers’ Statement. The Foreign Ministers of 
the United States, France, and Britain issued a joint statement in 
which they said that the major problem was that of Germany and they 
had put forward a plan for German reunification through free elections 
leading to an all-German Government with which a peace treaty could 
be concluded. The plan was rejected by the Soviet Government which 
was not ready to permit free elections or to abandon its control over 
eastern Germany. The three western Governments would continue 
their efforts to achieve German reunification by peaceful means and in 
the meantime had suggested certain measures which could reduce the 
effect of the existing division of Germany and its consequences for 
Berlin. They had proposed that the three High Commissioners should 
study these questions with the Soviet High Commissioner. 

The three Governments reaffirmed their abiding interest in the 
security of Berlin as expressed in the tripartite declaration of 27 May, 
1952, and said that they would do all in their power to improve con- 
ditions in the city and to promote its economic welfare. 

The three western Ministers had done their utmost to secure agree- 
ment upon an Austrian state treaty. They had accepted the Soviet 
version of all the remaining disagreed articles in the draft treaty, and the 
Austrian Foreign Minister had declared himself ready to sign the treaty 
in that form. But the Soviet Minister had added new conditions which 
would have had the effect of leaving foreign troops in Austria for an 
indefinite period after the entry into force of the treaty and of impairing 
Austria’s right to play her full part in international life. The treaty 
could therefore not be concluded, in spite of an Austrian offer, accepted 
by the three western Ministers, that occupation forces should remain 
until 30 June 1955. The three Governments would continue efforts to 
conclude an Austrian state treaty, but progress depended on the Soviet 
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attitude. Meanwhile they would continue to seek every means of lighten- 
ing Austria’s occupation burden. 

The three Ministers had explained and reaffirmed the purely defensive 
character of western security arrangements and had offered to discuss 
how the undertakings already protecting the Soviet Union against 
aggression could be reinforced. ‘The Soviet delegation had not responded 
to this offer. Their own proposals would have involved the dissolution 
of the western security system while the military power of the Soviet 
bloc in Europe remained intact. The three western Powers would not 
be deflected from their efforts to develop the system of defence on 
which their survival depended. 


BURMA. 19 Feb.—Rebel Activity. A gang of about 100 rebels 
dynamited and attacked a passenger train forty miles north of Moul- 
mein. Three people were killed. 

26 Feb.—Nearly 200 Karen rebels surrendered to Government 
forces at Paan, about forty miles north of Moulmein. 

1 Mar.—Chinese Nationalists. The Government extended until 
15 March the cease-fire granted to the Chinese Nationalists in Kengtung 
which was due to expire on 28 February. 


CHINA. 23 Feb.—Mr Eden on British trade with China (see Great 
Britain). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 24 Feb.—Prague Radio announced that the 
supreme military court had sentenced the leaders of three resistance 
groups to life imprisonment. Other members of the groups received 
sentences varying from fifteen to twenty-five years’ imprisonment. 
The charges included treason, espionage, and sabotage. 


EGYPT. 22 Feb.—Wing Commander Abdel Latif Boghdadi, Minister 
of War and Marine, said in a press interview that it would not be in the 
interest of Egypt or any Arab country to join a Turco-Pakistan alliance 
or any other alliance before achieving ‘full freedom and independence’. 
He rejected the Iraqi proposal for Arab federal union as impracticable. 
He declared that the Egyptian policy of non-co-operation with Britain 
— start soon and that it would completely paralyse the Suez Canal 
ase. 

_25 Feb.—Resignation of Gen. Nagib. It was announced that Gen. 
Nagib had resigned from the Presidency and all other Government 
posts, and that Lt.-Col. Nasser had assumed full powers as Chief of 
the Revolutionary Council ‘until the liberation of the country from 
— forces’. Gen. Nagib’s house was placed under armed 
guard, 

The statement accused Gen. Nagib of trying to draw the country 
back to absolute dictatorship in the last ten months and said that he 
had wanted ‘more power and authority than he could be granted under 
the spirit of the Army revolution’. Major Salem, Minister of National 
Guidance, stated that the Presidency of the Republic would remain 
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Egypt (continued) 
open until the return of parliamentary life. He told the press that there 
would be no change in internal or external policy. 

In a broadcast Major Salem declared that Colonel Nasser and the 
other officers of the Council of the Revolution had at one stage in the 
dispute contemplated retirement, leaving Gen. Nagib to form his own 
Government; but they had consulted various Army corps and had found 
that the opinion of the Army was that Government should not be 
entrusted to one man, and that the officers should not abandon their 
responsibilities. 

26 Feb.—Government Appointments. It was announced that Dr 
Galil el-Emary, Minister of Finance and National Economy, and Wing- 
Commander Gamal Salem, Minister of Communications and a member 
of the Council of the Revolution, had been appointed Deputy Premiers. 
Ali el-Gereitly, an Under-Secretary, was appointed Minister of Finance 
and National Economy, and the Minister of Justice, Ahmed Hosny, 
took over charge of all questions concerning the Presidency. 

27 Feb.—Restoration of Gen. Nagib. The Council of the Revolution 
announced that ‘to preserve the unity of the nation’ Gen. Nagib had 
assumed the Presidency and Chairmanship of the Council (but not the 
Premiership). (Support for Gen. Nagib had shown itself in the Cavalry 
Corps and overwhelmingly in public opinion, and a delegation from 
the National Unionist Party of the Sudan had flown to Cairo to protest 
against his resignation.) 

Demonstrations in favour of Gen. Nagib greeted the announcement 
of his restoration. 

28 Feb.—Troops and police in Cairo fired on demonstrators support- 
ing Gen. Nagib causing a number of casualties, including some killed. 

The Council of the Revolution announced that Gen. Nagib would 
continue in the van of the movement as ‘President of the Egyptian 
Parliamentary Republic’. In a speech to crowds outside the Republican 
Palace Gen. Nagib promised the formation of a general assembly rep- 
resenting all classes and interests. 

1 Mar.—Arrival of President Nagib in Khartoum and Sudan dis- 
orders (see Sudan). 

Arrests. The authorities arrested Abdul Kadr el Oda, a vice- 
President of the dissolved Muslim Brotherhood, and twelve members 
of the Socialist Party, including Ahmed Hussein, the leader. It was 
announced that eight Communist cavalry officers were also under arrest 
and court martial proceedings. They were accused of having exploited 
feeling for Gen. Nagib’s recall in order to create public disorder 
damaging to the Council of the Revolution. 

Universities in Cairo and Alexandria were closed for a week as a pre- 
cautionary measure. 

2 Mar.—President Nagib returned to Cairo from the Sudan. 

Arrests. It was disclosed that the following had been arrested: 
forty-five members of the (dissolved) Muslim Brotherhood, twenty-one 
members of the (dissolved) Socialist Party, and four Communists, all of 
whom, with Ahmed Hussein, were said to have been working together 
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ina ‘united front’; in addition forty-five Wafd followers; and forty-two 
others. 

Sudan. President Nagib said in a broadcast that the disorder in the 
Sudan was in the interests only of the Sudan’s imperialist enemies who 
might use it as a pretext to remain in the Sudan. He suggested that 
sedition in the Sudan might be inspired by former British adminis- 
trators to show the Sudan as disunited. 

3 Mar.—Gen. Nagib issued a statement declaring that he and the 
Council of the Revolution were working together in complete unity, and 
appealing for national unity because of the danger which imperialism 
represented for Egypt and the Arab world. 

Arrests. About 100 further arrests were made during the day. 


EUROPEAN SOCIALIST CONFERENCE. 28 Feb.—A two-day 
conference attended by delegates from fourteen countries ended in 
Brussels with the adoption of a resolution calling for: negotiations to 
obtain the reunification of Germany on the basis of free elections; the 
conclusion of a peace treaty negotiated with Germany on an equal foot- 
ing; the complete independence of Austria; and the establishment of a 
European security system based on the independence of the nations, 
including those behind the Iron Curtain. Socialist parties were recom- 
mended to examine the conditions for association with or participation 
in E.D.C. and the question of democratic control of all-European com- 
munities. Nations which had not joined should be encouraged to do so. 

The recommendation on E.D.C. was adopted by 10 votes (including 
Britain) to 1 (Germany), with 1 abstention (Finland). Switzerland and 
Sweden abstained in accordance with their neutrality policy. 


FRANCE. 3 Mar.—German Rearmament. The Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the National Assembly adopted a motion asking the 
Government to intimate in Bonn that France, by virtue of her occupa- 
tion rights, would oppose the promulgation of the military sovereignty 
measures passed by the Bundestag on 26 February, should the Bundesrat 
confirm the vote. 

Viet-Nam. Prince Buu Loc, Prime Minister of Viet-Nam, arrived in 
Paris to negotiate a new treaty with France. 

E.D.C. A manifesto, appealing for a demonstration against E.D.C. 
on 13 March, ‘a union of all European nations’, and a general limita- 
tion of armaments was issued by a group which included M. Daladier, 
M. Herriot, M. René Capitant, the Gaullist leader, and the Commun- 
ist author ‘Vercors’. 


GERMANY. 22 Feb.—Western Proposals for easing East-West 
Restrictions. The three western High Commissioners sent identical 
letters to Mr Semionov, the Soviet High Commissioner, suggesting 
talks on the easing of restrictions on movement between both parts of 
Germany and Berlin. Letters were also sent to Mr Dengin, the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet High Commission in Berlin, proposing similar 
discussions concerning matters affecting relations between the eastern 
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Germany (continued) 

and western sectors in Berlin. The letters proposed that: (1) ‘leave of 
stay permits’ should be abolished for west Germans travelling to the 
Soviet Zone; (2) inter-zonal crossing-points, which were closed by 
Soviet order in 1952, should be reopened; (3) inter-zonal road and 
railway services should be improved; (4) the prohibited zone and al! 
barriers erected on the eastern side of the inter-zonal frontier should be 
removed; (5) all controls and impediments to the free circulation of 
printed matter should be abolished; (6) movement between Berlin and 
the surrounding Soviet Zone should be absolutely free; (7) all impedi- 
ments to the movement of persons and goods between Berlin and west- 
ern Germany should be removed. 

In respect of Berlin restrictions, the High Commissioners proposed 
(1) the abolition of police controls at sector borders and other forms of 
hindrance to complete freedom throughout the city; (2) the removal of 
all street barriers between sectors; (3) the re-establishment of direct 
tram services throughout the city; (4) the re-establishment of the 
automatic city-wide telephone services; (5) the re-establishment of 
reliable and efficient postal services throughout the city; (6) the abolition 
of controls over, and interference with, the free circulation of printed 
matter and other cultural media. The High Commissioners suggested 
participation by German technical experts in discussions concerning 
the tram and telephone services. 

23 Feb.—Berlin. In a speech in Berlin, Dr Adenauer said the most 
valuable result of the Berlin conference was that the three western allies 
had never been so united nor so determined. Germany remained at the 
side of the west in favour of European integration—the policy leading 
to German reunification. Soviet plans for Germany and Europe had 
made Russia’s aims clear. They were to make the status quo in Europe 
the basis for further attacks on western Europe, and Mr Molotov had 
clarified with candour that the final objective was Soviet domination 
over the whole European continent. The Russian plan for Germany 
meant Soviet domination of Germany because neutralization meant 
Sovietization. The conference had shown that an isolated solution of 
the German problem was not possible. However, Germans must aim 
at convincing the Russians that their programme would never be real- 


ized in Germany or Europe. The sooner they could do this the sooner — 


Russia would revise her policy. Germans had also to prove that a united 
and free Germany would become an element of peace and order in 
Europe which would also guarantee Russia’s security. Dr Adenauer 
exhorted east Germans to be vigilant and cautious, steadfast and patient, 
and promised the lasting support of the Federal Republic. He announced 
a series of economic measures designed to help Berlin. 
24 Feb.—East Germany. Herr Grotewohl, east German Prime 
Minister, referring in the Volkskammer to the western proposals for 
talks on freedom of movement, said this was not a task for High Com- 
missioners but for Germans alone to deal with. The German Demo- 
cratic Republic was in favour of free movement but it could not allow 
agents and saboteurs to roam at will. Restrictions on traffic could be 
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immediately relaxed if military and espionage organizations in west 
Berlin were suppressed. Meanwhile security measures were necessary. 

After strongly attacking N.A.T.O. and E.D.C., Herr Grotewohl 
enumerated five guarantees which Germany should be prepared to give 
after reunification. These were: (1) she must be peaceful and demo- 
cratic without military organizations or monopolistic enterprises; (2) 
she must not conclude military pacts; (3) the defensive German army 
must be strictly limited; (4) security guarantees against aggression must 
be given to the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies; and (5) 
these guarantees must also be extended to Germany’s western neigh- 
bours. The German people’s future task was to take a decisive step 
towards the holding of a referendum on a peace treaty or E.D.C. and to 
show more determination to take the solution of the German problem 
into their own hands. Herr Grotewohl promised that no ‘honest 
refugee’ who returned to east Germany would be persecuted and that 
everyone would find security and work. 

25 Feb.—Berlin. Mr Dengin, representative of the Soviet High 
Commission in Berlin, protested in a letter to the U.S. Commandant 
against ‘unauthorized interference by the west Berlin police with the 
working of the S-Bahn’. He referred to four clashes in west Berlin 
stations between western police and east German railway police, the 
last of which had occurred at the beginning of the month. 

West Germany. Berlin Conference. In a debate in the Bundestag 
on the Berlin conference Dr Adenauer drew five conclusions from the 
conference: (1) the establishment of E.D.C. and the unification of 
Europe were more important than ever; (2) the Federal Republic must 
consolidate its internal structure founded on freedom and law and 
develop the spiritual and material strength necessary to prevent 
Sovietization of the whole of Germany; (3) Germans must show by 
word and deed their determination not to resign themselves to partition; 
(4) as the German question would never be solved in isolation, Germans 
should support any attempt to eliminate international tension, and 
also the development of a collective security system based on the free 
consent of members which might cause Russia to release the Soviet 
Zone from its sphere; (5) the Federal Government would do everything 
possible to ease the burden of Germans in Berlin and the Soviet Zone. 

At the end of the debate the Bundestag approved unanimously a 
resolution expressing deep regret that the Berlin conference had pro- 
duced no solution of the German question, blaming Russia for the 
failure because she was not as yet prepared for reunification in freedom, 
thanking the western Powers for their stand for German unity, and 
pledging support for those Germans denied freedom. The resolution 
concluded with an expression of readiness to pursue the aim of German 
unity in solidarity with the other free nations of Europe. 

East Germany. Collective Farms. Herr Grotewohl, Prime 
Minister, said while opening a farmers’ congress at Gérlitz that there 
were 4,655 collective farms with a total cultivated area of 1,767,000 
acres and a membership of 133,000. 

26 Feb.—_West Germany. Amendment of Basic Law. The 
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Germany (continued) 

Government’s Bill providing for defence amendments to the Con- 
stitution passed its second and third readings in the Bundestag by 334 
votes to 144, thus achieving the two-thirds majority required for the 
amendment of the Constitution. The Bill added the right to legislate 
on defence and civil defence, as well as on conscription of men over 
eighteen, to the list of powers reserved to the central organs of the 
Federal Republic in the 1949 Constitution. It also inserted a new article 
declaring that the provisions of the Constitution were not in conflict 
with the Bonn and Paris treaties. 

Eastern Proposals for Berlin. The east Berlin Magistrat laid 
down the following conditions for the ‘normalization’ of life between 
the east and west sectors of the city: (1) abolition of the Occupation 
Statute of 1949; (2) exclusion of Berlin from the scope of the Bonn and 
Paris treaties and other ‘military pacts’; (3) abolition of all agents’ 
and sabotage centres and all military associations; (4) freedom of 
association and of activity for all parties and organizations supporting 
peace and understanding; (5) the banning of all military, Fascist, and 
other ‘bad’ literature; (6) the carrying out of the City Council’s decision 
of 1947 on nationalization, and the confiscation of Nazi and war 
criminals’ property. 

1 Mar.—Berlin. Speaking at a mass meeting in west Berlin, Herr 
Ollenhauer, leader of the west German Social Democratic Party, 
declared that the only way of attaining German reunification was 
through an understanding with Russia. He rejected both the Russian 
proposals presented at the Berlin conference and also E.D.C. which he 
said would only deepen the split in the country. 

2 Mar.—Refugees. The Federal Government’s statistical office 
announced that nearly 1-4 m. east Germans had moved from Berlin 
and the Soviet Zone into west Germany since 1949. 


GOLD COAST. 25 Feb.—Communism. Dr Nkrumah, Prime 
Minister, announced that the Government would in future refuse to 
employ as public servants anyone proved to be an active Communist. 

1 Mar.—Foreign Enterprise. In a statement to the Legislative 
Assembly, Dr Nkrumah said that the Government was anxious to give 
foreign enterprise and investment in the Gold Coast every encourage- 
ment but it expected the policy of training Africans for higher posts to 
be adopted in both publicly-owned and private enterprises. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 18 Feb.—Defence. The Government published a 
White Paper on Defence (Cmd. go75, S.O. 1s.) containing a review of 
defence policy and the defence estimates for 1954-5. It stated that it was 
the Government's view that the continuation of the cold war for a long 
time was more likely than the outbreak of a major war on any particular 
date, and that it proposed to maintain the defence effort at the max!- 
mum permitted by economic capabilities. The aims of the defence pro- 
gramme were: first, to maintain resistance to Communism and Com- 
munist adventures and to discharge other peace-time obligations; 
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secondly, to build up with allies the most effective deterrent against a 

ible major aggression; and thirdly, to be prepared to meet such an 
aggression should efforts to prevent it fail. The Government would 
continue to regard of the first importance the maintenance of the 
strength and efficiency of British forces on the Continent assigned to 
the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. The primary deterrent to 

ession remained, however, the atomic bomb, and the Government 
intended to build up a force of modern bombers capable of using the 
atomic weapon to the fullest extent. 

After pointing out that many of the new weapons were still only in 
the development stage and that it might also not be possible to afford 
both new weapons and conventional forces of the existing size, the 
White Paper stated that the Government had therefore concluded that 
a gradual change should be brought about in the direction and balance 
of the defence effort. Greater emphasis would be placed on the Royal 
Air Force, and the Government would aim ‘gradually to reduce the 
total size of the Army and to reconstitute the strategic reserve at home, 
the lack of which is at present a serious, though unavoidable, defect’. 
The Navy would continue to concentrate on building up and moderniz- 
ing their anti-submarine and anti-mine forces and on the completion 
of aircraft carriers. 

The estimate for defence expenditure in 1954-5 was £1,639°9 m., 
an increase of about £3 m. over the 1953-4 estimate. It was made up as 
follows: Admiralty £367 m.; War Office £561 m.; Air Ministry £537 
m.; Ministry of Supply £151 m.; Ministry of Defence £23 m. The total 
included provision for expenditure representing £85 m. of sterling 
counterpart-funds but excluded any allowance for receipts from U.S. 
aid. About £650 m. was provided for defence production and about 
{160 m. for defence research and development. 

Other points in the White Paper were: the total male strength of the 
regular forces on 1 April 1955 was estimated at 536,800; £156 m. 
would be spent on aircraft production, and over four-fifths would 
be spent on jet aircraft; good progress had been made in producing a 
fighter with a speed well exceeding that of sound. 

19 Feb.—Agreement on British forces in Japan (see Japan). 

22 Feb.—Trade with China. Replying to a question in Parliament, 
Mr Eden, Foreign Minister, said that the situation regarding trade with 
China was far from satisfactory. H.M. Chargé d’Affaires was accorded 
only a limited degree of recognition by the Chinese Government. 
Neither he nor his staff were able to discuss matters with the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. If the Chinese Government wished to improve 
relations with Britain the first thing they could do would be to treat 
British interests in China with ordinary courtesy and justice. 

Soviet Armed Forces. Mr Birch, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Defence, stated that the Soviet Navy had between twenty 
and twenty-five modern cruisers, over 100 modern destroyers, about 
350 submarines, approximately half of which were small coastal types, 
and 2,000 minor vessels. There were about 20,000 aircraft in the 
Soviet Air Force and also 3,000 naval aircraft. The Soviet Army had 
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Great Britain (continued) 
over 30,000 tanks with the armed forces and about 25,000 in reserve. 

Berlin Conference. A White Paper was published entitled: Docy- 
ments relating to the meeting of Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and the United States of America (Cmd. 
go8o, S.O. price §s.). 

23 Feb.—Kenya. A parliamentary delegation consisting of three 
Conservative and three Labour members, led by Sir Walter Elliot, 
published a report on its visit to Kenya in January. Among its recom- 
mendations were: that the active assistance of the mass of the population 
should be mobilized by the Government; that representatives of all the 
main races should be appointed to the Governor’s Executive Council; 
that talks should be begun to find an acceptable basis for the election 
of African members of the Legislative Council at the general election of 
1956; that destruction of the colour bar should be accelerated; that 
the urgency of land reform and the relief of congestion in African 
reserves should be recognized; and that the police should be re- 
organized ‘from the highest level downwards’. The report stated that 
Mau-Mau influence in the Kikuyu area, except in certain localities, 
had increased and that the danger of infection outside the Kikuyu 
area was greater than at the beginning of the emergency. It said that 
to rally the mass of the Kikuyu to the side of law and order African 
leadership would be required. Brutality and malpractices by the police 
were stated to have occurred ‘on a scale which constitutes a threat to 
public confidence in the forces of law and order’. 

Uganda. In a statement in the Commons Mr Lyttelton, Colonial 
Secretary, said the Government’s policy was to build the Uganda 
Protectorate into a self-governing State and that in working for this it 
would ensure that Africans played a constantly increasing part in the 
country’s political institutions, civil service, and economic development. 
When self-government was achieved the Government would be mainly 
in the hands of Africans. The advancement of Africans would depend 
on help from other races, and in the eventual constitution granting self- 
government the rights of minorities would have to be safeguarded, but 


this would not detract from the primarily African aspect of the country. | 
Fears of large-scale immigration to carry out development were | 
groundless. Outside capital and technical skill would be needed for the | 


expansion of mining, secondary industries, and social and other 
services, but Africans’ future interests would be safeguarded. Immigra- 


tion and alienation of land would be strictly controlled; Africans would | 


be trained for higher positions; and proper labour conditions would be 
ensured. No industrial colour bar would be tolerated. The Governor 
was ready to discuss with Africans any suggestions to allay their fears. 

Mr Lyttelton announced the Government’s decision to send out an 
independent expert to discuss with Buganda representatives and with 
the Protectorate Government so as to help in reaching recommenda- 
tions concerning constitutional questions relating to Buganda—in 
particular the future relations between the Kabakaship, the Ministers, 
and the Great Lukiko and the Legislative Council. In the meantime 
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Mr Lyttelton had decided that the reforms announced in March 1953 
need not be held up. 

Labour Party Foreign Policy. The Parliamentary Labour Party 
adopted a resolution accepting the inclusion of western Germany ‘in the 
organization of western defence’. It was reported that the resolution 
was strongly opposed and carried by a majority of less than ten. 

24 Feb.—Berlin Conference. Opening a two-day debate on the 
Berlin conference, Mr Eden, Foreign Secretary, described the wide 
divergence between the views of the Soviet and the western Ministers 
on the question of Germany and said there had been no possibility of 
successful negotiation to bridge the gap. The Communists did not really 
understand what the west meant by free elections. Any form of election 
was satisfactory to them provided they could be sure of the result, and 
no form was acceptable to them without that assurance. To create an 
amalgam between the Federal Republic in the west and the Communist 
Government in the east—as the Soviets proposed—was a political 
impossibility. Neither Dr Adenauer nor Mr Ollenhauer or the S.P.D. 
party would accept a coalition with the Government in the east which 
they considered to be a dictated Government. The Soviet delegation 
were not even prepared to discuss the western proposals for Germany. 
‘The reasons were clear enough—the Communists dared not accept 
free elections in the east because they knew their regime was entirely 
without popular support.’ Mr Eden mentioned the growing number of 
letters he had received from the eastern zone telling him not to be mis- 
led by the signed manifestos from the east. One letter claimed that 
go to g5 per cent of the signatures were obtained by Socialist Unity 
Party pressure. 

Mr Eden said he was convinced that ‘German neutralization was both 
a disastrous and unrealistic concept’. Such a Germany would inevitably 
find herself playing off the east against the west to the danger of the 
west and above all to the danger of the German people themselves. 
Such a solution would make the rebirth of German militarism inevitable. 
The Soviet Government of course saw the dangers but their real aim 
was not a neutralized Germany: their hope was to isolate Germany as 
ameans of extending the Communist regime to the whole country. It 
had been clear for some time that the principal aim of Soviet foreign 
policy was to secure the withdrawal of the United States from Europe. 
In arguing in favour of Europe for the Europeans the Soviets included 
Russia among the Europeans, and Mr Molotov’s draft collective 
security treaty meant that the whole continent of Europe would be 
dominated by the Soviet Union, at the mercy of the Red Army. The 
Soviet Union would then control the whole Eurasian land bloc with 
China as an ally. Such a treaty, Mr Eden commented, could be called 
wllective security for Europe but the only country which would be 
secure in it would be the Soviet Union. 

Mr Eden said Mr Molotov’s treaty was directed against E.D.C. and 
was an alternative to E.D.C., but he had no doubt that its real aim was 
to destroy N.A.T.O. and with it the whole western security system. 
Mr Molotov had refused to accept the defensive character of N.A.T.O., 
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declaring that the British offer to expand the Anglo-Soviet treaty was 
incompatible with membership of N.A.T.O. In face of that there were 
only two alternatives: to abandon N.A.T.O. which they did not propose 
to do, and to prove what was said at Berlin that they would never 
allow N.A.T.O. to be used for aggressive purposes. Mr Eden empha- 
sized that the Government regarded the early establishment of E.D.C. 
as of the utmost importance and urgency, and said that, as a result of 
talks in Berlin with M. Bidault, discussions would shortly be renewed 
in Paris with France and the other E.D.C. countries and with the 
United States with a view to ensuring a still closer partnership. 

In a reference to ‘the tragic Austrian scene’ Mr Eden said the 
position was that Mr Molotov had refused the western offer to sign the 
treaty in exactly the terms which his Government had been demanding 
at the time of the Berlin meeting. The western concessions were now 
withdrawn and the western Governments were prepared to instruct 
their Ambassadors in Vienna as soon as the Soviet Government inti- 
mated its readiness to propose a definite date for the withdrawal of its 
troops. 

In conclusion Mr Eden said that the west must continue its joint 
provisions for defence. A certain rigidity had been reached in European 
affairs. The Soviet Government were unwilling to relax their hold at 
any one point. But it must be recognized that the growing strength and 
unity of the N.A.T.O. alliance had brought a measure of security for 
which they had hardly dared to hope. Tension had not increased and 
the gaps at Berlin, though not closed, had not been widened. Much 
had been gained in clarity and the western Powers were at all times and 
without strain in close accord. 

Mr Herbert Morrison, Labour, after speaking of the grave appre- 
hensions concerning German rearmament held by a minority in the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, announced to the House that the Labour 
Party National Executive Committee had declared its support for a west 
German contribution to European defence, provided German units 
were ‘integrated in a way which would preclude the emergence again of 
the German military menace’. 

25 Feb.—In a speech during the continuation of the debate, Sir 
Winston Churchill, Prime Minister, said he saw no incongruity be- 
tween building up the strength of E.D.C. and N.A.T.O. and at the 
same time of striving for a workaday understanding with the Russian 
Government and people. He therefore advocated an increase of trade 
between the two countries except in regard to military equipment. He 
thought a substantial relaxation of the restrictions affecting manu- 
factured goods, raw materials, and shipping would be beneficial, and 
said the Government would discuss the lists with the Americans. 
Restrictions on trade with China could not be relaxed until a Korean 
or a wider Far Eastern peace could be established. Sir Winston said 
the proposals for a neutralized unified disarmed Germany seemed to 
him to be full of the gravest dangers: the Germans would either form a 
national army of their own or else share on a gigantic scale the fate of 
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Czechoslovakia. He declared that to desert Dr Adenauer, whom he 
described as the greatest man Germany had produced since Bismarck, 
would not only be unfair to him but might react on the whole future 
German people to an unforeseeable extent. 

In winding up the debate Mr Eden argued that the danger of Ger- 
man irredentism being introduced into N.A.T.O. was a far lesser 
danger than a neutralized Germany in which irredentism would have 
every encouragement to grow and prosper. 

1 Mar.—U.S. Security Measures for Shipping. Mr Eden stated 
in reply to questions in the House that since October 1950 ships arriving 
in U.S. ports either directly or indirectly from Communist-controlled 

rts had been subject to special security measures including inspection 
of the ship and its surveillance while in U.S. territorial waters. The 
Government had been informed of six cases in which these measures 
had been applied to British merchant vessels. In replying to British 
representations the U.S. authorities had stated that the measures were 
part of the general security arrangements which were applicable with- 
out discrimination to American as well as other nations’ ships. They 
had emphasized that the supervisory arrangements were unconnected 
with the trading intentions of the vessels and they had undertaken not 
to subject ships to unnecessary delays. As regards the shadowing of 
vessels between American ports, representations were made in June and 
July 1953 and there had been no recurrence since then in respect of 
British ships. 

Secondly, Mr Eden said that the U.S. Department of Commerce 
had issued in June 1953 supplementary regulations placing special 
restrictions on the supply of bunkers to ships which had traded or 
intended to trade with any Far Eastern Communist port or Macao. 
H.M. Government considered that the regulations went beyond what 
was necessary to give effect to the U.N. resolution regarding strategic 
trade with Communist China and they were carefully watching their 
application. In only three cases had British ships encountered difficulty 
in obtaining bunkers but licences were granted after diplomatic repre- 
sentations. In one further case licences for spare parts had been refused. 
This case was still under discussion. 

2 Mar.—Defence. After a debate on the White Paper on defence 
the House negatived by 295 votes to 270 a Labour amendment regretting 
the Government’s failure to make a proper allocation of resources be- 
tween defence and economic needs and between defence expenditure on 
research and production and on manpower, and regretting the absence 
of proposals for a reduction in the length of national service. 


GREECE. 23 Feb.—Return of Hostages. Following their release by 
Hungary, a first batch of 1,231 Greek hostages abducted during the 
civil war arrived back in Greece. 

HUNGARY. 23 Feb.—Return of Greek hostages (see Greece). 


INDIA. 22 Feb,—Mr Nehru, Prime Minister, speaking in a debate in 


| 
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the House of the People, appealed for a cease-fire in Indo-China, jn 
view of the attempt to be made at the forthcoming Geneva Conference 
to achieve a settlement. But he said India had no desire to shoulde 
any responsibility connected with a cease-fire. Referring to the prisoners 
charged with crimes who had been handed back to the U.N. Command 
in Korea by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Committee, he said that 
it would be ‘a travesty of justice’ if persons charged with serious 
offences like murder should be discharged, and he hoped that the trial 
of those charged with murder would be completed. He condemned the 
proposed United States military aid to Pakistan, declaring that he felt 
strongly that the step was entirely wrong in itself and would add tension 
and fear to the world. The return of foreign troops to any part of Asia 
would mean ‘the reversal of history’. Replying to critics who suggested 
that India should also accept military assistance from either the United 
States or Russia, Mr Nehru said that neither group really understood 
the basic principles of the Government’s foreign policy. In a reference 
to Kashmir, he reiterated India’s determination to honour her inter- 
national commitments irrespective of the decisions of the State's 
constituent assembly to ratify accession to India. 

24 Feb.—Industrial Development Corporation. The Finance 
Minister announced the setting-up of an Industrial Development 
Corporation to assist private enterprise industries. In accordance with a 
proposal of the U.S. Technical Co-operation Mission, the rupee 
equivalent of $15 m. would be made available free of interest to the 
Corporation from the proceeds of iron and steel received by India 
under the aid agreement. 

United States. Mr Nehru, Prime Minister, received a letter from 
President Eisenhower assuring him that the decision to extend military 
aid to Pakistan was in no way directed against India. Gen. Eisenhower 
stated that if aid to any country, including Pakistan, was misused and 
directed against another, he would undertake appropriate action 
immediately, both within and outside the United Nations, to thwart such 
aggression. He said that he was recommending to Congress the con- 
tinuation of substantial economic and technical aid to India and said 
that the mutual security legislation would give sympathetic considera- 
tion to any request by India for military aid. 

27 Feb.—Budget. Sir Chintamun Deshmukh, Finance Minister, 
presented his budget in which he proposed minor tax increases esti- 
mated to bring in 120 m. rupees, thus reducing the deficit to 2,380 m. 
rupees. He did not propose to meet the deficit from further revenue. 
For the last two years of the five-year development plan he proposed 
an expenditure of 1,200 crores. Defence at 2,056,200,000 rupees showed 
an increase of 60 m. rupees. Sir Chintamun Deshmukh announced that 
the preference given to British cars, parts, and batteries imported under 
G.A.T.T. would be abolished at the end of the existing period. The 
change was estimated to bring in about 12-5 m. rupees in revenue. 

1 Mar.—United States. Mr Nehru read to Parliament the reply he 
had sent to President Eisenhower. In it he expressed appreciation of the 
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President’s assurances concerning American military aid to Pakistan 
but said that Indian views and policy, of which the President must be 
aware, were based on a desire to further peace and freedom, and India 
would continue that policy. 

In a statement to the House Mr Nehru said the United States had 
never condemned the invasion of Kashmir six and a half years earlier, 
and the military aid given to Pakistan was likely to create conditions 
which encouraged aggression. As for President Eisenhower's offer of 
military aid to India, it would be hypocritical and unprincipled to 
accept it. Mr Nehru suggested that military aid was to be given to 
Pakistan to further American attempts to dominate Asia and so pose a 
military threat to Communist China until it broke up internally. India 
had friendly relations with China and did not intend to be dominated 
by any country. He declared that American military observers attached 
to the U.N. team in Kashmir could no longer be treated as neutrals, 
and that the Kashmir issue would have to be reconsidered because 
additional forces were being thrust into Pakistan and put at her dis- 
posal. He said Indo-Pakistan problems could be solved only by the two 
countries themselves. 

3 Mar.—Provincial Elections. Results in provincial elections gave 
the Congress Party victory in the Patiala and East Punjab States Union. 
In Travancore-Cochin Congress obtained 45 of the 117 seats, and a 
joint electoral list of Leftists, headed by the Communists, 59. The 
Congress Government tendered its resignation. 


INDO-CHINA. 18 Feb.—France. M. Dejean, French Commissioner- 
General, told the press in Saigon that France did not reject a priori all 
possibility of negotiating with the Viet-Minh, but Ho Chi-Minh must 
formulate precise and official proposals. 

19 Feb.—Gen. Navarre, French Commander-in-Chief, said that 
there had been considerable increase during recent months in Chinese 
supplies for the Viet-Minh. In a review of the war situation he said that 
the Viet-Minh attack towards Luang Prabang had been blocked. The 
defenders had been regrouped and the base of Muong Sai re-established. 
In central Laos Viet-Minh forces had disappeared after the failure of 
their offensive against Thakhek and Seno. On the coast the progress 
of Operation Atlante around Thuy Hoa was slow because the Command 
were obliged to station troops throughout the reoccupied region in 
order to restore confidence to the inhabitants. The Viet-Minh reply to 
the operation had been an offensive on the plateau, and the French 
Union forces had had to evacuate Kontum and a number of out- 
posts, 

_US. Aid. Mr Stassen, Chief of the United States Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, arrived on a two-day visit to study the use of 
American aid by the three Associated States. 

20 Feb.—Mr Stassen told a press conference at Saigon that he 
thought that American economic aid to the Associated States should 
be increased, particularly for relief to refugees, for accelerating agrarian 
reform, and for technical development in agriculture. He considered 
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that military aid was already sufficient to enable Gen. Navarre to carry 
out his plans for victory. 

21 Feb.—Talks were held at Dalat between Emperor Bao Dai and 
the Viet-Nam Prime Minister on the one hand, and M. Pleven, French 
Minister of Defence, and other French officials on the other. A com. 
muniqué stated that a general identity of views was established on most 
of the problems considered. 

22 Feb.—Cambodia. The Cambodian Prime Minister, M. Channak, 
resigned on the ground that disunity in the Cabinet had been caused by 
a letter from the Minister for Religions accusing the Government of 
‘incapacity’. 

Laos. French aircraft made repeated attacks on the Viet-Minh 
308th Division regrouping about fifty miles north of Luang Prabang. 

Viet-Nam. A clash with Viet-Minh forces occurred during cleaning 
up operations at Buth Tap, twelve miles east of Hanoi in the Red River 
delta. 

23 Feb.—Another clash occurred at Truong Penh, on the Red River, 
eighteen miles north-west of Hanoi. 

24 Feb.—Cambodia. King Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia refused 
to accept the Government’s resignation. 

28 Feb.—Viet-Nam. French Union forces encircled a Viet-Minh 
battalion in the delta, twenty miles south of Hanoi, killing ninety-two 
and capturing 100. 

1 Mar.—Laos. French reconnaissance planes reported that the 308th 
Viet-Minh Division was retreating northwards up the Nam Hou valley. 

In central Laos the French advance east of Thakhek continued to 
meet stiff resistance. 

2 Mar.—Viet-Nam. A Viet-Namese delegation headed by the 
Prime Minister, Prince Buu Loc, left for Paris to negotiate a new 
Franco-Viet-Namese treaty. 


INDONESIA. 25 Feb.—Rebel Activity. The Army announced that 

a group of about 400 armed rebels had tried to seize a town about thirty 

miles north of Macassar, capital of the Celebes island, but had been 

driven off. 
28 Feb.—Riots. Muslim demonstrations in Jakarta against left-wing 

groups led to clashes and rioting in which an army officer was repo 

to have been killed. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 1 Mar.—A conference of the 
twenty-one members of the Organization of American States opened in 
Caracas, capital of Venezuela. 

In his opening address President Pérez of Venezuela appealed for 
closer links between American States on the basis of sovereignty and 
equality but he emphasized that any interference in internal affairs 
would only set up ‘barriers of dislike and suspicion’. 


IRAQ. 20 Feb.—Turco-Pakistan Agreement. The leaders of both 
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the left-wing National Democratic party and the right-wing Nationalist 
Istiqlal (Independence) party submitted statements to the Prime 
Minister opposing Iraq adherence to the Turco-Pakistan pact. 

24 Feb.—Turco-Pakistan Pact. The Prime Minister, Dr Fadl el- 
Jamali, told the press that Iraq had not been invited to join the pact 
between Turkey and Pakistan, but would consider any such invitation 
in the light of Iraq’s national interests. He said the Arabs must arm 
themselves or their collective security pact would have no value. There 
were two sources of arms—Russia and the west. Turkey and Pakistan 
had chosen the west, and Iraq also would continue to buy arms from the 
west. 


28 Feb.—Visit of King Hussein of Jordan (see Jordan). 


ISRAEL. 19 Feb.—U.N. proposal for Israeli-Jordan meeting (see 
United Nations, Secretariat). 

22 Feb.—Budget. Mr Eshkol, Finance Minister, introducing the 
Budget for 1954-5, explained that, although the total at £571 m. (Israel) 
was {182 m. more than in the last Budget, £78-5 m. of the increase was 
due to foreign exchange rectification and to the rise in the cost-of-living 
index which had affected Government wages and salaries. In any event 
direct and indirect taxation estimated at £260 m. could bear the burden 
of the Government services without hurt to the taxpayer, whose con- 
tribution was only 21 per cent of national income against 37 per cent 
in the United Kingdom. To cover special development expenditure, 
reckoned at £168 m., there was an estimated £200 m. from reparations, 
United States grants-in-aid, and the sale of Israel Government bonds in 
America. Defence expenditure was still secret, but the larger part was 
included in the Budget. The gap between exports and imports was still 
enormous, but exports had risen from $43,400,000 in 1952-3 to 
$59,600,000 in 1953-4, and imports had declined from $309,600,000 in 
1952-3 to $286,700,000 in 1953-4. Industrial productivity had in- 
creased, and the national income had risen from £781,300,000 (Israel) 
in 1952-3 to £1,050 m. in 1953-4. The internal debt was £225 m. and 
the external debt was $406 m. Capital investment at £278 m. in 1953-4 
was a decrease of 25 per cent on the previous year, the fall being mainly 
in building with investment in agriculture and industry slightly higher. 
The area under cultivation rose during the year by 20 per cent to 
250,000 acres, 

Mr Eshkol said that the Government was determined to keep the 
exchange rate at £1 - 80 (Israel) to the dollar, and to prevent a rise during 
the current year of more than ro per cent in the cost of living index. A 
sum of $75 m. was being raised from American banks by Jews outside 
Israel, to enable the Government to meet its short-term debts without 
imposing a new burden on the State. 

24 Feb.—Israeli reply to proposal for Israeli-Jordan conference (see 
United Nations, Secretariat). 


ITALY. 18 Feb.—Government e. Outlining his Govern- 
ment’s programme in the Chamber, Signor Scelba appealed to all who 
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Italy (continued) 

believed in democratic processes, freedom, and social justice to unit 
against the extremists, both Communist and Fascist. He said foreign 
policy would continue to be based on the Atlantic alliance and European 
unity, and Parliament would shortly be asked to ratify the E.D.C 
treaty. Italy would strive her utmost to achieve a just settlement of the 
Trieste dispute. Once this was achieved Italo-Yugoslav collaboration 
would become possible. On the domestic side the Government would 
introduce measures for supervision of the trade unions and of the right 
to strike, reform of the penal code, and a firmer fiscal policy including 
the prevention of tax evasion. Economic policy would be based on the 
stability of the lira, a balanced budget, and an improvement in the 
balance of payments. The Government would aim at increasing 
productivity while removing unnecessary impediments to private enter- 
prise, and it would also encourage engineering exports, assist ship- 
building, continue agrarian reform, and devote itself to housing and 
public works programmes. 

The sitting had to be twice suspended owing to Communist inter- 
ruption, and the Communist deputies finally left the Chamber as a 
protest against having to hear a commemoration of the Sicilian victims 
(see 17 February) from the mouth of Signor Scelba. 

26 Feb.—Confidence Vote. The Government received a vote of 
confidence from the Senate by 123 votes to 110. 


JAPAN. 19 Feb.—British Forces Agreement. An agreement with 
Japan was signed by the representatives of Britain and other countries 
whose contingents to the U.N. Command were based in Japan. The 
agreement defined the status of British forces in Japan, conferring on 
them a status as favourable as they would enjoy in a N.A.T.O. country, 
and ensuring that they would receive substantially the same treatment 
as American forces in Japan. It incorporated the provisions of the 
protocol on criminal jurisdiction signed on 26 October 1953, and also 
regulated outstanding administrative and financial questions concern- 
ing British forces in Japan. 


JORDAN. 19 Feb.—U.N. proposal for Israeli-Jordan conference (see 
United Nations: Secretariat). 

21 Feb.—Flight of Druze leader into Jordan (see Syria). 

24 Feb.—Syrian statement on Druze leader’s flight (see Syria). 

28 Feb.—King Hussein left for Baghdad to visit King Feisal of Iraq. 
A Crown Council was established to exercise certain of his constitutional 
powers during his absence. 


KENYA. 18 Feb.—Mr Blundell, leader of the European elected 
members, introduced in the Legislature a motion asking for more 
urgent and determined action against the terrorists and pledging the 
support of the unofficial members for measures necessary to end the 
emergency as soon as possible. 
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21 Feb.—It was announced that eighty-seven terrorists had been 
killed in two days’ fighting in the Fort Hall area. 

22 Feb.—Casualty Figures. The official figures for the week ended 
20 February showed that roo Mau-Mau terrorists were killed and fifty- 
five captured. Security forces’ casualties were two Europeans wounded, 
twelve Africans killed, and six wounded. 

23 Feb.—Report of Parliamentary delegation (see Great Britain). 

In the debate on Mr Blundell’s motion, Mr Patel, leader of the 
Indian unofficial members, deprecated attempts to destroy the Govern- 
ment’s influence with the African community by continual criticism, 
but added that this did not mean he was always satisfied with Govern- 
ment action. Mr Vasey, Member for Finance, told the Council that up 
to 15 February there were 12,785 Mau-Mau convicts and 1,635 Mau- 
Mau detainees under emergency regulations. Since October 1953, 206 
persons had been executed for Mau-Mau offences. He denied that the 
Mau-Mau were winning and declared that steady progress was being 
made towards victory and that at last waverers were beginning to move 
over to the Government side. The African and Asian unofficial members 
combined with the Government in a vote defeating Mr Blundell’s 
motion, and the Legislature then adopted a Government motion 
recognizing the urgent necessity of ending the emergency as soon as 
possible and pledging full support for necessary measures. 

24 Feb.—Wages. The committee of all races appointed by the 
Government to consider Africans’ conditions of employment issued its 
report. It proposed two statutory minimum wages scales—one a family 
minimum for all male workers over twenty-one employed for at least 
three years outside African land units, and the other a bachelor mini- 
mum for all others. It suggested that the bachelor minimum should 
start in January 1955 and the family minimum a year later. 

25 Feb.—European Electors’ Union. The Union issued a state- 
ment declaring that it rejected any suggestion of a Military Governor 
with overriding powers and favoured a War Cabinet selected solely on 
merit irrespective of race. 

27 Feb.—Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, arrived in Kenya. 

28 Feb.—Mr Lyttelton, Colonial Secretary, arrived in Kenya. 

2 Mar.—Emergency Casualties. The Chief Secretary stated that 
930 Africans, twenty-one Asians, and twenty-two Europeans had been 
murdered since the beginning of the emergency. 

Contact with Mau-Mau through ‘Gen. China’. The Governor 
announced that interrogation of the captured Mau-Mau leader, ‘Gen. 
China’, had revealed a state of morale among Mau-Mau leaders which 
might afford an opportunity of hastening the end of the emergency. It 
had therefore been decided to allow ‘Gen. China’ to establish contact, 
under police supervision, with other Mau-Mau leaders still carrying out 
terrorist activities. If any organized meeting should result safe conduct 
arrangements would be guaranteed for all parties. 

It was announced that the sentence of death passed on ‘Gen. China’ 
on 5 February had been commuted to imprisonment for life. 
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Kenya (continued) 
Mr Blundell, on behalf of the European elected members, strongly 
opposed the decision to allow ‘Gen. China’ to contact terrorists. 
African Meetings. The Government accepted a motion in the 
Legislature that responsible African leaders should be allowed to hold 
public meetings to influence the African public in favour of law and order. 
Lari Massacre. The East African appeal court dismissed the appeals 
of twenty-seven Kikuyu convicted of participation in the Lari massacre. 


KOREA. 18 Feb.—The Indian custodian force returned, under pro- 
test, to the U.N. Command seventeen anti-Communist prisoners whom 
they had held for court martial on murder charges, and one anti- 
Communist who had been held as a defence witness. Of the eighteen, 
eleven North Koreans were handed over to South Korean officials and 
seven Chinese were to be flown to Formosa. (The court martial had 
been suspended because the U.N. Command considered that the 
Indians’ mandate had expired on 23 January and the court could 
therefore not proceed.) 

Neutral Commission. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission decided by 3 votes (India, Sweden, Switzerland) to 2 (Poland 
and Czechoslovakia) to dissolve itself on 22 February. 

20 Feb.—South Korea. Pyun Yung Tai, Foreign Minister, said in 
Seoul that the Berlin agreement for a meeting in Geneva to discuss a 
Korean settlement ‘killed’ the existing armistice agreement and ‘should 
justify’ the South Korean army in marching north against the Com- 
munists. He accused Mr Dulles of an ‘audacious deception’ of President 
Rhee. 

23 Feb.—The last contingent of Indian troops left for India. 

1 Mar.—Civilian Exchange. Under the armistice provisions for 
exchange of civilians, the Communist Command returned to the U.N. 
Command nineteen displaced persons, consisting of eleven Tartars of 
Turkish descent, and eight other Europeans. 


LEBANON. 23 Feb.—Government’s Resignation. President Sham- 
oun accepted the resignation of Abdullah Yafi’s Government. 

26 Feb.—Sayed Abdullah Yafi formed a new Government of ten 
Ministers. 

27 Feb.—The new Government resigned owing to disagreement 
about Ministerial posts. 

1 Mar.—New Government. Abdullah Yafi announced the forma- 
tion of a new Government (the third attempt within six days) composed 
entirely of Independents. It included: Prime Minister, Finance, and 
Information, Abdullah Yafi; Foreign Affairs and Justice, Alfred Naccache, 
Defence, Emir Mejid Arslan; Interior, George Harawi. 


LIBYA. 19 Feb.—New Government. The formation of a new 


Government was announced. It included: Prime Minister and Foreign 
Affairs, Mohammad Sagqizly; Finance, Dr Ali Ounaizi; Defence, Khaiil 
Qallal; Justice, Abdul Rahman Qlahud. 
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MALAYA. 20 Feb.—A stretch of territory comprising almost the 
whole of Perlis with part of north Kedah was declared ‘white’. 

24 Feb.—Singapore. The Rendel Commission’s report on the 
Singapore Colony’s constitution was published. It recommended: 
(1) the replacement of the Executive Council by a Cabinet, consisting 
of three ex-officio official members and six elected members, which 
would be responsible for all matters other than external affairs, internal 
security, and defence; and (2) a Legislative Assembly composed of 
thirty-two members, of whom twenty-five would be elected unofficial, 
three ex-officio official, and four nominated unofficial. An automatic 
system of registration of voters was also recommended in the face of 
the failure of voluntary registration. The report emphasized the need 
for closer association between the Colony and the Federation of 
Malaya before full independence within the Commonwealth could be 
achieved. 

25 Feb.—Taylor Award. A member of the rubber workers’ union 
negotiating committee announced that rubber workers had rejected in 
asecret ballot the pay cuts of the Taylor arbitration award. 

28 Feb.—_New Political Party. A new political party called Party 
Negara (National) was established at a meeting in Kuala Lumpur. Its 
supporters included Dato Sir Onn bin Ja’ Afar. 


MALDIVE ISLANDS. 25 Feb.—The Government announced that a 
National Assembly meeting at Malé on 22 February had decided by an 
overwhelming majority to restore the Sultanate and had appointed 
Amir Mohammed Farid Didi as Sultan designate. 


MALTA. 25 Feb.—Budget. In his Budget statement in the Legislative 
Assembly Mr Azzoparti, Finance Minister, estimated a revenue of 
{8,384,368 and expenditure of £8,185,735. The revenue included a 
U.K. grant of £98,152 for emigration; an allocation of £779,551 from 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund; and £644,265 also from 
the U.K. Government to cover salaries of the Imperial Government. 


MOROCCO. 19 Feb.—Bomb Outrage. Twenty-six people were 
inured when hand grenades were thrown in the mosque of Kotoubia 
at Marrakesh. El Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakesh, who was worshipping, 
was unharmed. 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATIONS CONFERENCE. 24 Feb.— 
Weather Ships. The sixteen countries represented at the fourth North 
Atlantic Stations conference signed a two-year agreement, valid from 
1 July 1954, for an ‘equitable redistribution’ of the expenses of the 
weather ships service. The agreement was subject to annual extension. 


PAKISTAN. 18 Feb.—United States. The U.S. and Pakistan Govern- 
ments signed an agreement for U.S. aid for expansion of the agricultural 
research pro e. 

19 Feb.—U.S, Aid. An agreement was signed providing for a con- 
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Pakistan (continued) 

tribution of $75,000 from the U.S. Foreign Operations Administration 
during the first year of a four-year programme to improve Karachi’; 
water supply system. 

Turco-Pakistan Agreement. A joint announcement in Ankar; 
and Karachi stated that ‘in the spirit of the treaty of friendship between 
Pakistan and Turkey, the two Governments have agreed to study 
methods of achieving closer friendly collaboration in political, economic, 
and cultural spheres, as well as of strengthening peace and security in 
their own interests, as also in that of all peace-loving nations’. 

Mr Mohammad Ali, Prime Minister, said that the agreement was the 
first major step towards strengthening the Muslim world. The agree- 
ment would make more effective the treaty of friendship of 26 July 1951 
between the two countries. 

22 Feb.—Request for U.S. Military Aid. Mr Mohammed Ali, 
Prime Minister, announced that the Government had asked the United 
States Government for military assistance within the scope of American 
mutual security legislation. He said that the question of foreign troops 
being stationed in Pakistan or of lending military bases did not arise, 
and he added that the request had been made ‘for the purpose of 
achieving increased defensive strength and a higher and stronger 
degree of economic stability designed to foster international peace and 
security within the framework of the United Nations Charter’. He 
emphasized that Pakistan did not contemplate aggression against any- 
body. 

U.S. Aid. The Pakistan and U.S. Governments signed an agreement 
under the 1954 economic and technical assistance programme. It pro- 
vided for a U.S. contribution of $3-5 m. towards the Taunsa irrigation 
project and a Pakistan contribution of $9 m. The total cost was esti- 
mated at $30 m. 

25 Feb.—U.S. Military Aid. Mr Mohammed Ali announced that 
the United States had agreed to give military aid to Pakistan. 


PANAMA. 3 Mar.—Panama Canal. Senor Guizado, Foreign 
Minister, announced in Caracas, where he was attending the Inter- 
American Conference, that his Government was demanding a percent- 
age of Panama Canal tolls in treaty negotiations with the United States 
Government. (Panama previously received an annuity of $450,000). 


PERSIA. 18 Feb.—Great Britain. Sir Roger Stevens, the British 
Ambassador, arrived to take up his post. 

Khalil Kazeruni, the former staff manager at the Abadan refinery 
who had been suspended by Dr Makki for ‘loyalty to the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company’, was appointed Director-General of the National 
Iranian Oil Company. ; 

Mullah Kashani announced that he had sent a letter to the United 
Nations on 11 February denouncing the elections and accusing Gen. 
Zahedi of violating human rights. 

21 Feb.—The Government-controlled Radio Tehran denounced 
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Mullah Kashani as a traitor or foreign hireling who opposed an oil 
settlement because it meant the end of an anarchy on which men like 
him thrived. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. 18 Feb.—Northern Rhodesian 
Election. Polling for the elections to the twelve European elected seats 
in the Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council resulted in the return 
of ten Federal Party members and two Independents. 


| SOUTH AFRICA. 18 Feb.—Native Policy. Outlining his party’s 


native policy in Parliament, Mr Strauss, leader of the United Party 
Opposition, said that his party would give first priority to ameliorating 
the lot of the tens of thousands who were suffering as a result of the 
integration of Africans into the general economy of the country. The 
United Party was prepared to re-establish the Natives’ Representative 
Council and to give it some measure of executive authority: it would also 
give Natives increased responsibility in their local parallel councils. 'To 
study the longer term political consequences of economic integration, 
the United Party would establish committees in all provinces to draw 
up reports for final consideration by the Union party congress. 

Dr Verwoerd, Minister for Native Affairs, said in reply that United 
Party policy would result eventually in a mixed society in which 
Europeans would be a small minority. The Government would not 
allow this. If the process of integration were accepted Natives in in- 
dustry would eventually have to be given full trade union rights and 
property rights in towns as well as compulsory education. The Govern- 
ment believed that university education for those Natives fit to receive 
it must be separate from Europeans, and it held that Natives’ political 
ambitions must be satisfied in their own areas. Apartheid must be 
pursued still further, but this need not be done at the cost of economic 
development. 


SUDAN. 20 Feb.—Governor-General’s Commission. Dia Ziauddin, 
the Pakistani chairman of the Governor-General’s Commission, 
referred in a broadcast to a ‘slanderous and mischievous’ letter which he 
had received from Group-Captain Sabry, the Egyptian member, 
alleging that the Commission had ‘systematically’ neglected their 
duties by going away on tours; that they had thus retarded the forma- 
tion of the Sudanization Committee; that they had given a chance to 
the Governor-General to bring pressure on the Prime Minister; and 
that they wished to keep the proceedings of the Commission confidential. 

Dia Ziauddin denied the charges and pointed out that the rules of 
procedure, to which Group-Captain Sabry had himself agreed, laid 
down that proceedings in the Commission should be confidential. 

Group-Captain Sabry issued a statement deploring the use of the 
radio to ‘lash out’ at the Egyptian Government and attacking the 
Governor-General’s officials for the delay in setting up the Sudanization 
Committee. He exonerated the two Sudanese members of the Governor- 
General’s Commission from any blame. 
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Sudan (continued) 

25 Feb.—Egypt. Demonstrations occurred in Khartoum against the 
dismissal of Gen. Nagib (see Egypt). 

26 Feb.—Demonstrations in favour of Gen. Nagib continued ip 
Khartoum. 

The Cabinet issued a statement regretting the events which led to 
Gen. Nagib’s resignation but declaring that fraternal relations would 
continue. 

1 Mar.—Disorders. Following the arrival in Khartoum of Gen, 
Nagib and Major Salem for the opening of Parliament, rival demon. 
strations by pro-Egyptian Sudanese and Ansar supporters of the in- 
dependence movement led to clashes between Ansar tribesmen and the 
police. Thirty persons—seventeen policemen and thirteen civilians— 
were killed, including the British commandant and the Sudanese super- 
intendent of the city police force. A state of emergency was declared 
by the Governor-General, and the opening of Parliament was post- 
poned until ro March. The Council of Ministers announced that an 
investigation would be made to determine the responsibility for the 
disorders. 

2 Mar.—The Mahdi ordered the Ansar tribesmen to return to their 
homes. 

El Sayed Siddiq, president of the Umma Party, made a statement in 
which he regretted the casualties during the disorders but blamed the 
police for an unprovoked attack on the Ansar tribesmen. 


SYRIA. 21 Feb.—Druze Leader. Sultan Pasha Attrash, the Syrian 
Druze leader, fled into Jordan with thirty-five followers and asked for 
political asylum. He had recently been in armed conflict with the 
Syrian forces (see No. 3, p. 89). 

24 Feb.—Jordan. An official spokesman emphasized that the flight of 
Sultan Pasha Attrash into Jordan would not affect brotherly relations 
between the two countries. President Shishakly was satisfied with the 
Jordan decision to detain him, and his return had not been asked for. 

25 Feb.—Fall of President Shishakly. Following a revolt in the 
Army, which started in the north and spread rapidly throughout the 
. country, President Shishakly handed his resignation to the president of 
the Chamber of Deputies, declaring that he did so in order to avert 
bloodshed. He later left for Beirut en route for Saudi Arabia. 

The Army rebels in the north, under the leadership of Captain 
Mustafa Hamdun, announced from Aleppo that they had proclaimed as 
President Hashem el-Atassi, the seventy-nine-year-old former Prime 
Minister and President. 

26 Feb.—It was announced in Damascus that Dr Mahmoun Kusbar, 
President of the Chamber, had assumed temporarily the Presidents 
office in accordance with the Constitution. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army, Brigadier Showkat Shukair, ordered 
the release of the political leaders who had been imprisoned by Brigadier 
Shishakly in January, and asked them to submit recommendations for 
constitutional reform. He also abolished martial law. 
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27 Feb.—Damascus Riots. A curfew was imposed in Damascus 
after a day of rioting and clashes between supporters of the insurgents 
in the north who, with the support of the former political parties, were 
demanding the complete eradication of the Shishakly regime, and sup- 
porters of a group of officers in Damascus who insisted on maintaining 
the administration at least temporarily. Insurgent supporters attempted 
to seize the radio station and attacked the Parliament building causing 
deputies to decide on an immediate dissolution of the Chamber. 
Government and municipal buildings were set on fire as well as the 
civil police headquarters. In one clash police opened fire and two 
rioters were killed and twenty-six wounded. Order was restored with 
the imposition of the curfew and the patrolling of armoured cars. 

28 Feb.— Conciliation between the opposing groups was achieved at a 
meeting at Homs between the insurgent leaders, the leaders of the 
former political parties, and Brigadier Showkat Shukair, and the 
appointment of Hashem el-Atassi as President was confirmed. Dr 
Kusbari later announced his resignation over the radio. 

Later in the day disturbances were renewed in Damascus, and it was 
later announced that thirty persons were killed and fifty wounded 
when troops fired on rioters attempting to seize the radio station. The 
curfew was maintained for a second night. 

Advance units of the Northern Army Command reached Damascus 
in the evening. : 

Two of the pro-Shiskakly Damascus commanders fled to Beirut. 

Fayez Shishakly, a cousin of the former President, was killed with 
three others during a clash in Hama. 

1 Mar.—New Government. Hashem Atassi, the new President, 
arrived in Damascus from Homs, and a new Government under Sabri el 
Assali, leader of the Syrian National Party, was announced. It was 
understood that it would hold office until elections could be held within 
three months. It was composed of members of the National and People’s 
Parties and of Independents, and included Faydi Atassi (Foreign Affairs) 
and Ali Buze (Interior) of the People’s Party, and Abdulrahman 
Azur, Independent, (Finance). 

Before leaving Homs, Hashem Atassi said that his immediate task was 
to restore constitutional life. He described the Shiskakly regime as 
inconsistent with Syria’s interests and said he would work for a regime 
based on the 1950 constitution. 

The Army Command lengthened the hours of the curfew and 
anounced that it would continue until further notice. 

2 Mar.—The new Government issued decrees dismissing Hamdi 
Salah, Brigadier Shishakly’s director-general of police and security 
forces, and Ahmed Assi, the director of the broadcasting station. 
Successors were appointed. 

3 Mar.—Foreign Policy. Sabri el Assali said that Syria would do her 
utmost to ensure Arab unity in the existing tension, and he appealed 
for a sinking of Arab differences and personal interests. 

The Cabinet ended the state of emergency, which had been imposed 
by ex-President Shishakly on 27 January. 
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TANGANYIKA. 18 Feb.—The provincial commissioner reported 
the virtual completion of the round-up of male Kikuyu in the northem 
province. He said just over 2,000 Kikuyu were detained, more than 500 
having been returned to Kenya, and nearly 1,000 sent to Urambo—, 
new restricted persons’ camp in western Tanganyika. 


TUNISIA. 2 Mar.—New Government. A new Government under 
Mr Mohammed Salah Mzali was invested by the Bey and succeeded 
that of M. Baccouche. It included five nationalists, of whom four, 
including M. Maali, had held office in one or both of the nationalist 
Governments of M. Chenik and M. Kaak. The Bey said that the new 
Government would be entrusted with the application of decrees 
‘clearly emphasizing ‘Tunisian individuality’, and he asked for the unity 
of all patriots. M. Mzali said that in seeking self-government his 
Government had no intention of weakening ties with France. 


TURKEY. 19 Feb.—Turco-Pakistan Agreement (see Pakistan). 

21 Feb.—Turco-Pakistan Agreement. Mr Ké@priilii, Foreign 
Minister, stated that the forthcoming treaty would have two main 
features: (1) it was open to all peace-loving countries who wished to 
join it; (2) its purpose being essentially peaceful it was directed against 
no other country. It would contain no military clauses but it would be 
natural that the two Governments should consult concerning the best 
means to preserve peace and security. 

24 Feb.—Turco-Pakistan Pact. Mr Kopriilii, Foreign Minister, 
expressed regret in Parliament at the misunderstanding of the purpose 
of the treaty with Pakistan which had inspired a hostile attitude towards 
it in some countries. He treated as irresponsible and absurd the claims 
to the Sanjak of Alexandretta put forward in some Syrian circles. 

25 Feb.—N.A.T.O. Infrastructure. The Foreign Minister told the 
National Assembly that Turkey had been allotted about {50 m. under 
the infrastructure programme, of which Turkey would contribute 
about £6 m. The money would be used for the construction of eleven 
airports, three oil pipelines, five naval bases, and a radar system. 


UGANDA. 25 Feb.—Kikuyu. The Government announced that 
eighteen Kikuyu had been arrested in eastern Uganda and were being 
detained pending deportation to Kenya. 

3 Mar.—Queen’s Visit. The Governor announced that the Queen's 
visit to Uganda would take place as arranged, but Buganda would be 
omitted from the tour owing to the resolution of the Great Lukiko on 


5 January. 


Uganda National Congress. The Uganda National Congress issued | 


a statement protesting against the appointment of a single expert in 
place of a Royal Commission. They demanded in place of a Legislative 
Council a constituent assembly to work out a federal constitution with 
self-government not later than 1960, and the return of the Kabaka. 
They held that economic development should follow and not precede 
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the training of African technicians, and that minorities should either 
become citizens or remain foreigners and be treated accordingly. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Economic Commission for Europe 

1 Mar.—The E.C.E. issued an economic survey of Europe in 1953 
giving developments in both east and west. 


Secretariat 

19 Feb.—Israeli-Jordan Dispute. The Secretariat made public 
messages sent by Mr Hammarskjéld, the Secretary-General, to the 
Governments of Israel and Jordan in which he invited them to send 
representatives to meet in Jerusalem under his chairmanship in accord- 
ance with Israel’s request of 24 November under Article XII of the 
armistice agreement. 

24 Feb.—In a reply to the Secretary-General’s proposal, the Israeli 
Government agreed to Jerusalem as the site for the conference and 
suggested that meetings be held alternately in the Israel and Jordan 
parts of the city. It welcomed Mr Hammerskjéld’s offer to preside, but 
expressed the hope that the parties themselves would overcome prob- 
lems of procedure and agenda and then agree to assume direct responsi- 
bilities for the conference. 

Palestine Water Development. The Secretary-General announced 
his decision to form an inter-departmental committee at U.N. head- 
quarters, headed by Dr Bunche, to study and report on water develop- 
ment schemes in Palestine. 


Security Council 

2 Mar.—Israeli-Jordan Tension. Gen. Bennike, Chief of Staff 
of the truce supervisory organization in Palestine, reported to the 
Council that tension along the Israeli-Jordan frontier was undiminished 
and that, though Jordan had taken measures to prevent illegal crossings 
and Israel had reinforced her border patrol, no joint effort had yet been 
attempted. He considered that closer co-operation between the two 
Governments was not as yet possible. He had suggested the formation of 
a sub-committee of the Mixed Armistice Commission attended by 
police or military officers from both sides to deal with the accumulation 
of complaints. 


Palio STATES. 18 Feb. et seq. U.S. Pakistan aid agreements (see 
tan). 

24 Feb.—China. Mr Dulles emphasized in a radio and television 
speech that American agreement to the forthcoming Geneva conference 
implied no recognition of Communist China. 

U.S. grant of military aid to Pakistan (see Pakistan). Assurance to 
India (see India). 

25 Feb.—Bricker Amendment. A new amendment submitted by 
Senator Bricker, adding more restrictions on the President’s treaty- 
making powers, was rejected by the Senate by 50 votes to 42. 

26 Feb.—A substitute to the Bricker amendment, submitted by 
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United States (continued) 
Senator George, received 60 votes against 31 and thus failed by 1 vote 
to secure the necessary two-thirds majority. 

Economic Committee’s Report. The Joint Congressional Econom. 
ic Committee issued a report in which it expressed confidence, that in 
spite of deteriorating economic conditions, the country was strong 
enough to avoid a serious recession in 1954. 

1 Mar.—Puerto Rican Outrage. Three Puerto Rican nationalists 
fired on Congressmen from the Press Gallery during a session, injuring 
five Representatives. The assailants were arrested. 

Chief Justice. The Senate confirmed unanimously the nomination 
of Mr Earl Warren as Chief Justice. 

Mr Eden on U.S. restrictions on shipping (see Great Britain.) 

Security Dismissals. The Civil Service Commission issued an 
analysis of the people who had either resigned or been dismissed under 
the Republican Administration’s security programme. The total was 
about 2,200. 

3 Mar.—Communism. President Eisenhower stated at a Press 
Conference that while unceasing vigilance in every phase of govern- 
mental activity was necessary to prevent subversive penetration, ‘in 
opposing Communism we are defeating ourselves if, either by design or 
through carelessness, we use methods that do not conform to the 
American sense of justice and fair play’. 


U.S.S.R. 18 Feb.—New Ministers. It was learned that Mr A. Nv. 
Kuzmin had been appointed Minister of Ferrous Metallurgy and 
Mr P. F. Lomako, Minister of Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. 

Bashkir. It was announced that the first secretary of the Communist 
Party in the Republic of Bashkir had been dismissed and replaced by 
S. Ignatyev. 

21 Feb.—Georgia. Tiflis Radio stated that more than 3,000 Com- 
munist Party members had been expelled from the party during the 
past seventeen months. 

Ukraine. Odessa Radio reported the transfer to another post of 
Mr S. V. Stefanik, deputy Premier, and the appointment of two new 
deputy Premiers. 

23 Feb.—British estimate of Soviet armed forces (see Great Britain). 

27 Feb.—Crimea. It was announced that responsibility for adminis- 
tration of the Crimean peninsula had been transferred from the Russian 
to the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. 

2 Mar.—Ministerial Change. Moscow Radio announced that Mr 
Tretyakov, Minister of Health, had been replaced by Mrs Kovrigina, 
the deputy Minister of Health. 

Azerbaijan. Baku Radio announced that Mr Sadik Rakhimov, 
Minister of Industrial Consumer Goods, had been appointed Premier of 
Azerbaijan in place of Mr Teitmar Kulyev. 


YEMEN. 28 Feb.—Governor of Aden’s interview with Arab League 
Mission (see Aden). 
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YUGOSLAVIA. 21 Feb.—It was learned that the Government had 
requested the British and west German Governments to be allowed to 
postpone repayment of short-term credits amounting to about $360 m. 

24 Feb.—Defence. The Minister of Defence said that Yugoslavia 
would spend almost a fifth of her income on defence during 1954. U.S. 
military aid for 1954 would amount to about the equivalent of £77 m. 
which was about half Yugoslavia’s total defence expenditure. 

28 Feb.—Marshal Tito stated in a press interview that so long as 
Europe remained divided Yugoslavia would hold to a middle position. 
She could thus be of more use to Europe than if tied to a pact. Yugo- 
slavia was on the side of the western Powers and her interests were 
identical with them. The Marshal added that if the European situation 
changed for the worse Yugoslavia might have to reconsider her position. 
Inevitably she would have to modify her policy by undertaking formal 
obligations. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Mar. | Rumanian Communist Party Congress. 

, 14 U.S.S.R.: Elections for Supreme Soviet. 

, 30 U.N. Economic and Social Council, 17th session, New York. 
?Apr.4 Belgian General Election. 

, 26 Conference on Korea and Indo-China, Geneva. 
May 2 Turkish General Election. 

» 29 Australian General Election. 
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